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N. E. FARMER. 


THE HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL, 

The Courier, of Friday morning, contained a full 
account of the proceedings at the late annual festi- 
val of the Mass. Horticultural Society. As 
cannot give the proceedings entire, occupying as 
they would the whole space of one number of this 
paper, we must content ourselves, though reluctant- 
ly, with an imperfect abridgement. 

The festival was held at Concert Hall, on the 
evening of the 16th inst. The hall was decorated 
with the most splendid contributions from various 
gardens in the vicinity, and the tables literally op- 
pressed with the weight of the grapes, peaches, 
pears, apples, cakes, pastry, custards, ice creams, 
and other delicacies—luxurious but innocent, ex- | 
hilirating but not intoxicating. <A tablet placed 
over the cornice at the upper end of the hall, bore 
the inscription, * The Fourteenth Anniversary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society.” Oppo- 
site to this, at the other end of the hall, was anoth- 


er tablet, with this inscription— 


we 


“ The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 

And may, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled.” 

The members of the Society, having assembled 
in the adjoining apartments, with their guests, 
passed an hour in agreeable, social intercourse, and | 
reciprocating congratulations, suggested by the 
novelty of ladies being invited to participate in the 
festivities of ‘the occasion. At six o'clock, the 
doors of the supper room were thrown open, and 
the company—nore than two hundred in number— 
took seats at the tables. The hall being brilliantly 
lighted, the spectacle was truly magnificent. En- | 
livened by music from a band in the orchestra, em- | 
bellished with the most glorious specimens of floral | 
agency, and dignified by the presence of female 
grace and loveliness, the scene was altogether un- 
paralleled, and seemed as much to outvie in splen- 
dor and taste the entertainments of the Arabian 
Nights, as in reality it exceeded the magnificent | 
entertainments of the East in moral sublimity. 

The Rev. Mr Winslow invoked the blessing of 
the Creator upon the bounties he had provided for 
his offspring, and upon his creatures, who were 
there to participate in their enjoyment. After a 
short time spent in partaking of the refreshments, 
the President of the Society, M. P. Witpver, Esq, 
rose and said: 


Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society: Another period has in the course of time 
clapsed, and assembled us together to celebrate | 
the I’ourteenth Anniversary of this Society—to ex- 
change mutual congratulations on the success of 
our past efforts, and to crown the year with re- | 
joicing. 


At our last anniversary, I had the pleasure of | 
| 


briefly adverting to the flourishing condition of the 


Society, and to the progress of the science whose | 
And I am now! 
happy to state that there has been no diminution of | 
the zeal and interest so universally felt in the cause | became crammed with horses, and all sorts of car- 
| riages, and, at last, thirteen thousand five hundred 


object it has been to promote. 


of horticulture. 


| formed, boasted that he had not only laid out and 


‘talents and influence are more than ever giving 


| giving some account of the patronage bestowed on 


During the past year there has been a greater 
accession of members to the Society than in any 
former one since its disconnection with the Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. ‘The increased number of con- 
tributors, the improved character of the productions 
exhibited, andthe anxiety to possess trees and 
plants, give the most gratifying evidence of the 


rapid advancement of the art, and the high rank | 


to which it has attained. 


The patronage of the community has also been | 


so much augmented, that the Society feels itself 
straightened in its present location, and have in 
contemplation, at no distant day, to erect an edi- 
fice suitable in elegance and convenience to the 
importance of the subject. 

The love of gardening, in which is comprised the 


natural principle of the mind, congenial to, and 
connected with, our ideas of happiness, From the 
earliest ages, it has in all civilized nations held an 
honorable and distinguished rank, and to which man 
has looked, not only as a source to which he might 
apply his industry, but for amusement and gratifi- 
cation. 

Solomon says, “I made me gardens and orchards, 
and [ planted in them trees of all kind of fruits ;” 
and Cyrus, one of the Persian kings, we are in- 


designed his own garden, but had planted many 
of the trees with his own hands. 

At the present time, there is a spirit of enter- 
prise hitherto unknown, pervading the world in the 
cause of Agriculture and Horticulture. Men of 


their attention to the subject, and enrolling their 
names as its patrons; and there are few, if any 
pursuits, so generally held in high esteem, and no 
anniversaries or exhibitions so decidedly favorites 
with the public, as those of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Societies. That these have had a happy 
and powerful influence in disseminating a love for | 
these objects, I think cannot be doubted. A wri- | 
ter many years since remarked that the London | 
Horticultural Society had accomplished more since 
its formation, than China had done in a thousand | 
years ; and as an illustration of the popular favor, | 


| 


allow me to read you an extract from a journal | 





this Society at their exhibition in May last. 

“ As early as four o’clock in the morning, the 
notes of preparation for the Horticultural Socie- 
ty’s Exhibition were sounded in completing the 
arrangement at the gates. ‘Then succeeded great 
numbers of carts, wagons, vans and other velucles, 
bringing multitudes of the finest flowers in the 
world to the show. 

« As the day drew on, mounted and foot police 
began to gather: carriage after carriage slowly 
dropped into line, which was extended to five miles 
in length, and until seven o'clock, the arrival of 
visitors was incessant. The three gates of admis- 
sion were choaked up; the greens, the lanes, the 
roads, and every field that had an authorized inlet, 


| ; 
and eightytwo visitors had passed into tie Gar- 


| den.” 

But I will not trespass further upon the time, 
| which | am awae wil! be so much better occupied 
with remarks and sentiments from our friends pre- 





;sent. Allow me, gentlemen, however to observe, 
land to which I know your feelings will respond, 
} that it is a matter of the highest gratification that 
| we are honored with the presence of the Jadies on 
| this occasion, and that woman, with her bright 
|smiles and cheerful looks, has come up to partici- 
| pate with us, and to chasten and refine this Feast 
of Fruits and Flowers. She it was, who was placed 
in the principal garden to heip dress and keep it, 
the most elevated 
|ranks of society, to the humble cottage girl that 


land who has ever been, from 


science of Horticulture, seems, to be an innate and | ornaments her window with a few favorite plants 


and flowers, the distinguished patroness of the sci- 
ence. 

Gentlemen of the Society: Permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the harmony and good feeling that 
exists among and the success which has 
crowned your efforts thus far. Let this excite and 
encourage you to attain to a still greater degree of 
excellence ; and let us rejoice that we are here as- 
sembled under such happy and auspicious circum- 
cause which conduces so 
much, not only to our own, but to the comfort and 
happiness of mankind. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Allow me to propose 
for your cons.deration, the following sentiment: 


us, on 


stances, to promote a 


Horticultural) Anniversaries—Nature’s grand 
Festivals; at which she opens her storehouse of 
plenty and crowns with rich profusion the labors of 


her sons. 


The President then proposed the following senti- 
ments: 

Our Country—A favored spot of earth, where 
Liberty has taken root, and its fruits surpass in val- 
ue the “Golden Apples” of antiquity, 

The Orator of the Day—Whether in the field, 
in the laboratory, among the flowers of the garden, 
or in the academic grove, he is equally at hoine. 

To this sentiment J. E. Teschemacher, Esq., re- 
plied : 

The liberal cultivation of reciprocal esteem and 
friendship among nations—It is sure to produce the 
blessed fruits of peace, 

Woman—A “ Flora! Lexicon,” complete, as ful- 
lows: 

Whate’er has beauty, worth or power, 
Or grace, or lustre, is a flower : 

Woman 's a flower—in her we trace, 
Some blossom of the mind or face. 

Does woman lead the country dance ? 
We hail the Flower of Elegance. 

Does fashion’s wreath adorn her brow? 
The Flower of Taste woman now. 

In woman’s mien, in woman's mind, 
The twin-born Flowers of Grace we find, 
And in her blushing cheek, we see 

The Royal Rose of Dignity 

The Lily, symbol of her youth, 

Blooms next her heart,the Flower of Truth ; 
And more, the violet buds express 

The Flowerets of her tenderness ! 





The President remarked that the .ext sentiment 
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had been prepared in honor of a distinguished indi- 


vidual, a member of the Society, who feels a deep | 


interest in agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 


but who from the inclement state of the weather, | 


was prevented from being present: 

Danie! Webster—THlis laurels are not tinged with 
blood: the Vine entwines the pillar of his fame; 
the Myrtle springs up in the track of his footsteps, 


and his country delights to repose under the shade | 


of the Olive he has planted, 
Long and loud applause succeeded this sentiment. 
The Mayor of Boston—Worthy to represent a 
city renowned for public spirit, intelligence, and 
patriotism. 


His honor, the Mayor, responded in his usual fe- 
licitous style—expressing his admiration of the 


scene, and in allusion to the presence of ladies, | 


spoke in a beautiful strain of the elevating influ- 
ence of Christianity and civilization upon man and 
woman. He gave as a sentiment, 

The Modern Garden of Eden—Where woman 
shall still be a match for a man, and more than 
match for any serpent. 


a 


The President then gave: 

Harvard University—A fountain opened by the 
pilgrims: many have drawn of its waters, and thou- 
sancs are now dispensing them for the refreshment 
of the souls that thirst after knowledge. 


President Quincy, in reply, said, that a response 
to a sentiment on such an occasion as this, was 
from him scarcely to be expected ; that he came to 
enjoy and not to display ; that the feelings excited 
by this rich and beautiful exhibition of fruit and 
flowers, were of a nature not perceptible of descrip- 
tion. ‘T’o attempt it would be obnoxious to a like 
censure with that which the great English poet be- 
stows on the attempt to paint the lily, or to add 
another perfume to the violet, of “ wasteful and ri- 
diculous excess.” 

It was impossible that the scene before us should 
not awaken in his mind reminiscences of times long 
gone by, when the improvements these fruits and 


flowers indicate, were unknown, and to the degree | 


here realized, unanticipated. He had been for at 
least fifty years, an interested observer of the culti- 
vation of the soil in this vicinity, and for several 
years actively engaged in it, and he could not re- 
frain, on this occasion, from perceiving and ac. 
knowledging the striking and beneficial progress of 
the art. 


It was in the year 1792 that the first attempt | He adds, that it is “ the purest of all pleasures, and | 


was made in this city anu vicinity to aid and en- 
courage the cultivation of the soil, throngh the 
agency of an incorporated society. At that time, 
some of the greatest men of their age formed and 
obtained an incorporation of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society, the precursor and the parent of 
that most successful society whose anniversary we 
now celebrate. 
Lowell, Cabot, Ames, Adams, Lyman, and Strong, 
not to mention others, to awaken in every contem- 
porary mind, the recollection of their worth, their 
greatness and their patriotism. ‘These gentlemen, 
with their associates and successors, labored for 
twenty years in endeavors to improve the agricul- 
ture of the country. 
dent, that they sought to introduce, or even indulg- 
ed in imagination, the hope of the glorious results 
we at this time are witnessing? Did they dream 
of raising peaches under glass, and grapes in green 
houses, for sale in the market, or for agricultural 


I need only repeat the names of | 


But do you think, Mr Presi-| 


I profit? ‘They would have as soon thought of mak- 
ing a voyage across the Atlantic, as is now done, 
in twelve days, by the power of steam. 


raise the best breed of hogs, how best to manage 


pasture or grass lands, how to enlarge the quantity | 
and improve the quality of manures, and the like, | 


were the labor of their thoughts, and the objects to 
which their useful and patriotic influences were di- 
‘rected, Asto “ Horticulture,” it was aterm not 
known, practically, in their nomenclature. The 
culture of fruit trees—peaches, apples, pears, and 
even grapes, in the open air, is, indeed, occasion- 
/ally mentioned in their publications. But it 
not, | think, until the year 1815, that any very ac- 
‘tive measures were taken to excite our farmers to 
a scientific and systematic attention to fruits and 
trees. The term “horticulture” was still, in a 
manner, unknown to us, in a practical sense. Nor 
was it until the year 1821, that a regular and ur- 
| gent notice was taken in their publications of “ the 
| Science of Horticulture.’ And what did they then 
say onthe subject? Why, that in this country 
“ we are yet infants in horticultural science ;” that 
'“we have not yet brought into use all the common 


was 


} . : ‘ . . 
culinary vegetables ;” that “in the cultivation of 
‘fruits, and in the management of trees and grapes, 


| we are, in point of skill, half a century behind 
| Dutch and English gardeners.” 
| This state of things continued, with some grad- 


| ua 


/enterprizing and patriotic gentlemen who laid the 
foundation of this Horticultural Society, obtained 
| that charter of incorporation, under whose influen- 


were effected, the fruits of which we now witness 
and enjoy. 


ble for me to refrain from recollecting the past, 
the days of humble but honorable endeavors, in the 
same field now so happily improved. Nor could I 
refrain from doing honor to those great men, who 
in times Jess happy, prosperous and advanced, first 
j set the example of exciting and directing our far- 
mers in the cultivation of the soil, and were the 
remote, but among the efficient causes of the noble 
improvements now made and advancing in both ag- 
riculture and horticulture. 

Lord Bacon says, somewhere, that “God Al- 
| mighty first planted a garden,” from whence he de- 





| duces that there is something elevated in its labors, | 


and something divine in its creations and results. 


| the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.” 
_ Borrowing the language of this great man, I pro- 
| pose the following sentiment : 
| Hortieulture—The purest of all pleasures, and 
the greatest refreshment of the spirits of man. 

The next toast was 
| The Clergy—They scatter broadcast that good 
|seed, which shall bring forth thirty, sixty, and an 
hundred fold. 


Which elicited a pertinent response from the 
| Rev. Mr Winslow, who gave : 





Paradise Regained—No more in danger of be- 
| ing lost by the presence of her [ve, since the 
“fruit of the tree” that is «good for food, and plea- 


' sant to the eyes,” is no longer forbidden. 


| Several of the clergy being present, the Presi- 


, dent remarked that he should be pleased to receive 
| sentiments from them. 
| The name of the Rev, Mr Pierpont resounded 


How to 
improve the flesh and fleeces of sheep, how to 


| improvements, until 1828, when the spirited, | 


ces, and by whose example, these noble results| 


While rejoicing in the present, it was impossi- 


ee ee ee 





from various parts of the hall, and he rose, and 
after making a few pertinent remarks, gave 

‘The Gardener—The co-worker with 
tor of all that is beautiful and good. 


By Rev. Mr Croswell. The Waters of Massa- 
| chusetts: 


the Crea- 


* Though with those streams they no resemblance hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and whose gravel gold, 

VW ouldst thou their genuine, guililess worth explore, 
Search not their bottom, but survey their shore.” 


The next sentiment was: 


Louisiana—Her sons know how to defend, as 
well as cultivate her soil. Her products have 
proved her bulwarks, as they have her support. 

The Hon. Mr Conrad, U.S. Senator from Louisi- 
ana, responded in some remarks eulogi-tic of the 
show, and gave: 

The State of Massachusetts— Always the first in 
the arts of peace, and never behind any in war. 

The next sentiment from the Chair was: 

Flora and Pomona—To spread our tables this 
Jay, these tutelar guardians have einptied their 
“Horns of Plenty.” “In grate‘ul numbers let 
their names be sung.” 


To which succeeded an original song, written 


for the occasion, by Thomas Power, Esq., and sung 
by Mra Andrews, 


Then succeeded the following sentiments : 

Queen Victoria and Brother Jonathan—They 
each have large families, and land enough for all 
‘practical purposes. The Fence Viewers having 
| adjudicated on the lines of division and made law- 
ful record of the same, may they live in harmony 
‘till their leases expire, 


Maine and Massacliusetts—Sister States, whose 
valuable interests in the Dispuled Boundary have 
been so happily secured by their intelligent com- 
missioners. 

To which the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 2 member 
of the Society, and one of the Commissioners for 
settling the Boundary question, replied. He offer- 
ed the following sentiment : 


Rural Economy—May the people of the United 
States become as distinguished for its cultivation 
/and advancement, as they have been for the estab- 


‘lishment of civil and religious liberty. 
| 
| The next toast was: 


| Railroads— Modern sources of trave] which les- 


sen space, annihilate time, and develop the wealth 
of nations. 


This sentiment called up the Hon. Josiah Quin- 
‘ey, Jr., who made some very appropriate and beau- 
tiful remarks, in relation to the festival. Mr Quin- 
'cy stated that this was not the first dinner party at 
| which the ladies were present, and he would pro- 
‘ceed to show that an entertainment of this kind 
' was one of the oldest on record; that instead of be- 
‘ing of a novel character, it could claim the high- 
jest antiquity. ‘To establish this point, he read ex- 
| tracts from the report of that dinner, as given by 
John Milton, which proved that the ornaments of 
| the hall, the fare upon the table, the after dinner 
speeches, and above all, the presence of the other 
sex, were precisely the same at the last as they 
had been at the first dinner party. He concluded 
with the following sentiment: 


\ 
} 
| 





| The first and last dinner party—Fruits and flow- 
/ers, graced by the presence of the fair. At such 
‘an entertainment, well might an ange! excels‘ n: 
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“ Though in heaven the trees 
Of life ambrosial fruitage bear, and vines 
Yield nectar; though fiom off the boughs each 
morn, 
We brush me'lifluous dews; yet Go! hath here 
Varied his bounty so with new delights 
As may compare with Heaven.’? 


The President having previously called upon the 


ladies for sentiinents, the following were sent up:) 


Bachwelors—A tribe of plants which occupy much 
garden room, but add nothing to the ornament of 
the paiterre. 

The Bachelors Buatton—As a flower, simple; 
es anemblein, dangerous. “ Bachelor's Buttons” 
can never be “ Ladies’ Delights.” 

The Past and the Present—Our Puritan Fath- 
ers when they landed from the Mayflower, were 
thankful for the blessings of the sand and the seas. 
Let their children be doubly grateful for the exotic 
of the garden, and the luxurious fruits of our mod- 
ern cultivation. 

The next sentiment from the Chair was: 


Our Young Men—* Just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined :” 
“If prone to earth, the infant stalk we train, 
Nor height uor glory will it e’er attain ; 
But if its tender years erect we guide, 
’'T wil! be the Garden s or the Forest's pride.’ 


Hon, Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of | 


Education, replied tu this sentiment in some ex- 
cellent remarks, and gave: 

Horticultural Improvements —which have exalt- 
ed the useless into the useful, have adorned the 
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| Association, for their noble and effectual assist- 
jance in completing that sublime column. He 
| concluded by offering as a sentiment: 

Horticultural Exhibition of 1842—The 
| peaceful triumphs of those active and generous 
i spirits who propagate the truest wealth and the 


| Tie 


| most innocent luxuries of the people. 
By a Lady. As the first 
i his solitude soon discovered that an Eve was want- 
|ing, so our Horticultural friends, by the rapid march 
| of intellect in six thousand years, have arrived at 
| the same conclusion. 

The following sentiment was then given: 

The Gentleman who first successfully advocated 


ithe admission of Ladies to public festivals—In fol- | 


lowing his example, we acknowledge the good 
taste which suggested the source of so much en- 
| joyment. 

| was intended to compliment, responded, and gave : 
| The Improvement of Flowers, Fruits,and Man— 
| Evidence is before us that flowers and fruit may be 
|improved and perfected by the care and industry 
lof man: He can be best improved and refined by 
| the genial influence of woman. 

| An original song, written for the occasion by J. 
ne Warland, Esq., was then sung. 

The next toasts were: 

Wives—The apples of the eye to married men ; 
May the ladies all 


| 
} 
| sour grapes to old bachelors. 
| consent to be paired. 

| Flora and Faney : A Goddess and a Personifica- 
5 


Gardener of Eden in | 


| The Hon. Wim. Sturgis, whom this sentiment, 


The London Horticultural Society—The great 
parent of all similar associations throughout the 
world ; whose labors in the noble pursuit of sci- 
ence, have strewed our gardens with beautiful flow- 
ers, and enriched our tables with the choicest fruits. 

Samuel Walker, Esq., Chairmanof the Commit- 
‘tee of A rrangements, being called upon, gave: 
Their “ ways 
'are ways of pleasantness, and all their paths are 

peace.” 

By Parker Barnes. Our Fair Guests—Al! hail; 
| “thrice welcome.” Now have we olitained the 
priceless gem, to crown the many colored lights of 
nature’s diadem. 

By John Owen. The Memory of Rev. 'Thad- 
deus Mason Harris, one of the corresponding mem- 
bers of this Society—A man who, for simplicity of 
‘manners, benevolence of character and purity of 
life, as well as for his eminence in natural history, 


Fiora and Pomona: twin sisters. 


deserves our grateful recollection, on this our first 
‘anniversary since his decease. Well may we ap- 
ply the lines of Thomson, on Lord William Russell, 
| to our departed friend: 
“ Bring every sweetest flower, and let us strew 
The grave where Harris lies.” 

Fromthe Chair. The Ladies—*“Forget-me-nots,” 
when they give no “ Heartsease” to the “ Corcomb,” 
though he may live as long as the “ 4loe.” 
| $y John H. Warland, (one of the poets of the 
| evening.) Flowers—lIn their bloom the sweetest 
; symbols of innocence and purity in this world: in 
| their decay, the loveliest emblems of a resurrection 


| 
: 


inelegant with beauty, and purified tke poisonous | tion—We wear the flower-crown of the one, and | in the next. 


into the healthful. May they be the emblem and 
the augury of similar improvements in the intellect- 
val and moral world, 


The President then gave: 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives— | 


Commanding respect by his talents, and enforeing 
moderation by his urbanity. 

Mr Kinnicutt replied, and gave as a toast: 

The Ladies of the Members and of the Guests of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society—The 
richest fruits of our New England soil ; the bright- 
est flowers of our New England homes. 

Hon. J. 'Y'. Austin, the Attorney General, being 
called npon for a sentiment, preceded the follow- 
ing with some eloquent and pertinent remarks: 

Fruits and Flowers—The poetry of nature. 

The President then proposed : 

Mount Auburn—The peaceful shades where re- 
pose the loved and lost of earth. When we tread 
its umbrageous paths, may we not forget to whom 
we are indebted for the conception of so interest- 
ing a spot. 

A letter was here read by the Chair from Gen. 
Dearborn, (the first President of the Society,) who 
was prevented from being present. He transmitted 
the following sentiment: 

A Garden—* Sic itur ad astra.” 
way to heaven.) 

Next followed this sentiment: 

The Bunker Hill Monument—The corner-stone 
nobly speaks the praise of Man: the top-stone that 
of Woman. “Let the earliest light of morning 
gild it, and parting day linger and play upon its 
suinmit,” 

J.T. Buckingham, Esq., President of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association, replied, and expressed 
his thanks to the ladies, in belialf of the Monument 


[This is the 


‘acknowledge the supremacy of the other. Under 
| the influence of both, we are this day “making a 
| worship of the beautiful.” 

| By Rev. J. L. Russell, Professor of Botany, &c. 
|to the Society. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which has 
taught us to listen again to the voice of God in the 
| stillness of evening, amid flowers and fruit. 

| By J. T. Buckingham. Importers and Culciva- 


| tors of Exotics—-They labor to adapt our soil to the | 


| plants, and to make the plants delight in tie suil, 

By Hon. J. C. Gray, former Vice President. ‘The 
Marshfield Cultivator and his American and British 
Coadjutors in the ‘Treaty of Washington—Who 
have caused the olive to blossom and to ripen its 
fruit in the short space of six weeks, 


;the Society. Van Mons, the enlightened Pomolo- 
| gist and Philosopher—His name will be cherished 
| while the earth continues to bear fruit. 

By E. M. Richards, Vice President. The La- 
dies who have honored us by their presence on 
| this festive occasion—lIf any are skeptical in re- 
| seme to the permanent influence of woman, let 
them turn thei eyes towards the Monument on 
Bunker Hill. 


The President then proposed the following : 





Horticultural and Agricultural Periodicals— 
Birds which scatter the seeds of fair flowers and 
fine fruits in gardens throughout the land. 

Mr Putnam, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
replied to this sentiment, and gave: 

Members of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety —The gardeners whose productions migratory 
birds are most pleased to carry to the distant fields 
which they visit. 





sponded, and offered the following : 


The Fourteenth Anniversary of 


| ‘The President having retired, Mr French took 


| the Chair, and announced the following sentiment : 
The President of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
| ral Society—Who, to the intelligence of the mer- 
{chant and the skill of the horticulturist, adds the 
| liberality of a prince, the manners of a gentleman, 
}and the virtues of a Christian. 
| By Dr, Adams. The Chief Marshal of the even- 
ling—Who can display such skill in subduing the 
; wild flowers of the forest, though he himself is 
| Wilder. 
| By Geo. Brown, of Beverly. Daniel Webster— 
| A noble specimen of native growth and_ self-cul- 
‘ture. Equally flourishing on the granite hills of 
| New England, or in the sunny climes of the South. 
|He needs but one-more transplanting, to fill the 


By B. V. French, one of the Vice Presidents of! place he deserves to occupy. 


| By Otis Johnson,.of Lynn. The Cultivation of 
| the Earth—The most noble employment of man ; 
| in its progress towards perfection, dispensing bless- 
| ings upon the whole human race. 

| By Dr. Wight, Recording Secretary of the So- 
‘ciety. Horticultural Societies—May they spread 
like the vine, and harmonize like its tendrils. 

| By H. W. Dutton. Our Buds and Biossome, 
'our Banquet and our Bairns!—Proud of the une for 
| producing our festivals, and proud of our fete for 
| the presence of our children. Let the day we cel- 
| cbrate be remembered: let its memory live “ /fra- 
| grans et perennis,” even as the flowers continue 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

By J. L. L. F. Warren. The Fair Trio of the 
Horticultural Fair in 1842—Our Flowers, our 
Fruits, and our Guests. Our Flowers are fair, 
sweet, good ; our Fruit, fairer, sweeter, betler ; our 
Guests, fairest, sweetest, best. 

By G. B. Jones. The substitution of Women 





The President also called upon Mr C, M. Hovey, | for Wine—Although it is a species of intoxication 
editor of the Magazine of Horticulture, who re- | that will not cause the liver complaint, is there not 


danger of heart-burn ? 
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Gov. Hill, Editor of the Farmer's Monthly Visi- 
tor, in commenting upon the Statistical Statement 
of the Shoe and Leather Business of Danvers, fur- 
nished by J. C. Proctor, Esq., and copied into our | 
columns a short time since—has the following just 
remarks :— 

* What would be the prospects of the farmers | 
and producers of New England and of the country, 
without its manufacturing enterprise and industry ? 
Goto the place where this industry prevails— 
where half of the population is engaged in some 
useful manufacture which is sent abrvad for sale. 
You will there see comfortable dwellings and build- 
ings, and where the Jand will allow of it, very pro- 
ductive gardens and small fields improved as a re- 
creation to the mechanic from the confinement of 
more sedentary labor. And you will find in the 
neighborhood of every such community, busy and 
prosperous farmers, who generally make their lands 
each succeeding year more and more productive, 
Such farmers seldom fail to find in their own neigh- 
borhood a ready market for every thing they pro- 
duce; and they find customers who are always 
able and willing to pay for every thing they raise. 
In euch a community, the farmer is able to hire 
help and pay good wages, because the purchaser 
at his door is able to pay him promptly. 

“The example presented by a highly respecta- 
ble citizen, of the leather business in Danvers, is 
demonstration that every new business profitably 
pursued, brings new profits and increase to other 
pursuits in the neighborhood. The interests of the 
farmer and the manufacturer jare mutual; where 
the latter does not prosper, the former can scarce- 
ly expect to flourish.” 


| 
| 


FATTENING HOGS. 

Those who wish to be economical in feeding, 
should begin early. Every farmer who is fatten- 
ing hogs, should have a cauldron set in an arch 
near his pen, in which he can boil pumpkins, pota- 
toes, meal, &c., as it will be found much cheaper 
to feed with boiled food than raw, 

Considering the comparatively low value of po- 
tatoes and pumpkins, and their great weight, it is 
better to make them the principal food in fattening, 
and save the corn, which is a more valuable and 
less perishable article. 

When potatoes are boiled and mashed, they 
make excellent feed for hogs; if a proportion of 
pumpkins are mixed with them, they are still bet- 
ter; and if to both a sma!] quantity of corn meal be 
‘added, we do not know of any feed with which hogs 
can be fattened to more advantage. 

We know that it is said that pork which is fat- 
ted with boiled food is not as hard, and of course 
the purchaser will endeavor to take advantage of 
the circumstance ; but let hogs be fed in this man- 
ner for the first three fourths of the time they are 
fattening, the remainder with meal and corn, and 
we assure our farmers that they will find a ready 
market for their pork, and at first prices, 

A portion of time spent in gathering up those 
things which of themselves are not so marketable, 
and converting them into food for hogs at this sea- 
son, will save much that is more directly so, and 
will prove equally profitable as that spent in rais- 
ing such crops—for the old adage says, “a penny 
saved is as good as a penny earned.”—Old Gene- 
see Farmer. 





Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and al- 





ways a temptation to others.— Lacon. 


MANURING GRASS GROUNDS. 


There is scarcely any question on which far- 


| mers are more divided, than as to the policy of ap- 


plying manure as a top-dressing to grass iands in 
the spring or fall. The reasoning seems to he in 


‘favor of spring dressing, and it is supported by 


many excellent names, But it ought to be known 
that intelligent farmers nesr the metropolis, most 
generally dress their Jands inautumn, Grass lands 
are less injured by carting over them in the fall ; 
it may be added, also, that it is a season of greater 
leisure ; and although it is confi ently asserted that 
the manure is wasted by rains and snows, yet much 
ought to be allowed on the other side, for the pro- 
tection afforded by the top dressing to the tender 
roots of the plants during winter, and ought we 
not to add something for the low temperature of 
the atmosphere in winter, which prevents evapora- 
tion? Whatever principles of fertility exist in 
manure, are in winter carried down into the soil. 
Weare fully convinced that a scorching sun, and 
drying air, are more pernicious to manures, spread 
thinly over the surface, than any drenching rains 
can be, unless on declivities, where top dressings 
are unquestionably of less value than on level 
grounds. The fact that farmers who grow rich by 
supplying the great towns with hay, generally 
adopt the practice of fall dressing their grass lands, 
deserves weight.—Deane’s Georgical Dictionary. 


From the American Farmer. 


MODE OF APPLYING MANURE. 


As the season has arrived for the application of 
manure to wheat lands, the question may very prop- 
erly be raised—W hat is the best mode of its appli- 
cation? This is an important question, and one 
that has been frequently discussed. 

Some persons recommend top dressing after the 
wheat is sown, but the general impression seems to 
be, that spreading previous to sowing, and turning 
under wamedialely, is the most efficient mode of ap- 
plication. An experienced practical farmer in 
Pennsylvania, of some forty years standing, was in 
the practice, until some ten or twelve years since, 
of turning the manure under with as little delay as 
possible. So impressed was he with the impor- 
tance of attaining this object, that it was his cus- 
tom to plow in, if possible, all that was spread on 
each day. It so happened on one occasion, that 
the press of other business broke in on his accus- 
tomed practice, and the manure after being spread, 
was left to lay two or three weeks before it was 
turned under. ‘To his surprise,a marked difference 
soon appeared in .the wheat in favor of the part 
on which the manure was suffered to lay longest 
previous to being plowed in, ‘This difference con- 
tinued until harvest—at which time the latter por- 
tion was about one foot taller than the other, with 
proportionate yield of grain. This induced him to 
repeat the experiment the following year—which 
resulted as before. It has now become his prac- 
tice to spread the manure as soon as convenient 
and allow it to lay on the surface until seeding 
time, in ‘some cases for the space of five or six 
weeks. Now thisis practical knowledge—the uni- 
form result of fair and repeated experiment. As 
to the why and wherefore, I leave it for the scien- 
tific readers of the Farmer, of whom I doubt not 
there are many. 

In relation to top-dressing wheat, [ may say, 
that not having quite a sufficiency of manure be- 


| fore sowing last autumn, ] was induced to try the 
/experiment of top dressing a portion of the field. 
|For thia purpose [ selected short, well rotted ma- 
nure, which was evenly spread over the surface— 
‘some part in the early, and the balance in the lat- 


\ter part of the winter, the ground being frozen at 
| the time of application; though it was decidedly 


beneficial, the effect both on the wheat and young 
timothy and clover was far inferior to that portion 
|of the field where the manure was turned under 
previous to sowing. EK. P. 


Baltimore Co., Aug. 26. 





USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 

Start, I beseech you, with a conviction firmly 
fixed in your mind, that you have no right to live 
in this world, being blessed with a hale body and 
sound mind, without doing work of some sort or 
other, unless you have ample fortune whereon to 
live clear of debt. Start with this conviction 
‘thoroughly implanted in your mind. ‘To wish to 
live on the labor of others, is, besides the folly of 
it, to contemplate a fraud—and to resolve to do so, 
is to meditate robbery. 

I suppese you in the middle rank of life. Hap- 
piness ought to be your great object, and it is to be 
found only in virtue and independence. Look not 
to office for support—look not for success to favor, 
to partiality, to friendship, or what is called inte- 
rest ;—write it on your heart, that you wil! depend 
soiely on your own merit and your own exertions. 

The great source of independence the French 
express in a precept of three words, “ Vivre de peu,” 
which [ have always very much admired. To 

“live upon little,” is the great security against sla- 
very ; and this this precept extends to dress and 
other things, besides food and drink. 

A great misfortune of the present day is, that 
too many are, in their own estimate, raised above 

their real state of life, and strive to win the reputa- 

| shen of “gentlemen” by avoiding the appearance of 
working for their bread. But we cannot ail be 
« gentlemen” of this sort; (and he is Jess than man 
who would wish to be ;) there must be a large part 
of us after all, to make and mend clothes and 
houses, and carry on agriculture and commerce— 
and this part are the useful men and the genuine 
gentlemen. 

A young man, some years ago, offered himself to 
me, as an amanuensis, The terms were settled, 
‘and J, who wanted the job despatched, requested 
him to sit down and begin; but he, looking out of 
the window, whence he couid see the church clock, 
said, somewhat hastily, “ I cannot stop now, sir; I 
must go to dinner.” “Qh,” said I, “you must go 
to dinner, must you? Let the dinner which you 
must wait upon today, have your constant services, 
then; for you and [ shall never agree.” He had 
told me that he was in great distress for want of 
employment; but when relief was there before his 
eyes, he could forego it for the sake of getting at 
his eating and drinking three or four hours, per- 
haps, sooner than [ should have thought it right 
for him to leave off work.—Cobbett. 





Children should be taught to respect the aged, 
to feel for the oppressed, and to sympathize with 
the unfortunate. 





God is on the side of virtue; for whoever dreads 
punishment, suffers it; and whoever deserves it, 
dreads it.— Lacon. 
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Into water as on Jand underlaid by water. Drain | From the facts which have been. now stated, it 
~ this, and no matter if the upper soil be almost | is evident that one cow prepares, daily, from 24 lbs, 

TURNING IN GREEN CROPS, &c. quicksand, manure will convert it into fertile arable of hay and 12 Ibs. of potatoes, about one bushel, 
Turning in green crops, is returning only to the|land. ‘The thin covering of mould, scarcely an | or 85.57 Ibs. of dung. This affords only 14 1-2 Ibs. 

soil the salts, silicates and geine, which the plant) inch in thickness, the product of a century, may |of solid manure, composed of hay so acted on by 

has drawn out of it, together with all the organic | be imitated by studying the laws of its formation, | the digestive organs as to form geine, when united 

matter, the plant itself has elaborated, from oxygen This is the work of “ Nature’s ’prentice hand ;” | with the ammonia produced by putrefaction, One 

and hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen, from whatever | man has long been her journeyman, and now guid- | cow daily forms therefore—- 

source derived. It has decomposed, during the,ed by science, the farmer becomes the master | 12 Ibs. geine, 

short period of its growth, more silicates and salts | workman, and may produce in one year quite as | 1-5 “ say 3 oz. of phosphate of lime, 








than the air only could effect during the same _pe- | 
riod, which being turned in, restore to the soil | 
from which they grew, salts and silicates ina new 
form, whose action on vegetation is like that of al- 
kalies, But powerful as are the effects of green | 
crops plowed in, it is the experience of some prac- | 
tical men, that one crop allowed to perfect itself) 
and then die where it grew, and then turned in| 
dry, is superior to three turned in green. The | 
whole result is explained by the fact, that dry | 





much as the apprentice made in seven, 





VALUE OF COW MANURE. 
Without vielence to chemistry, the composition 
of cow dung may be stated as follows: 


Geine, 15.45 
Salts, 0.95 
Water, 83.60 


In 100 Ibs. hardly 1-6 of any value in agricul- 


| 
| 1-10 “ say 1 1-2 oz. of plaster of Paris, 
1-10 “ say 1 1-2 oz. of chalk, 

| Or per year, 

4400 Ibs. of geine, 

| 71 “ of bone dust, 

37 “ of plaster, 

37 “ of lime, marble, or chalk, 

24 * of common salt, 

15 “ of sal enixen, or sulphate of potash. 
These are equal to one cow, or a cord of green 


3 “ | ' . 4 : : - 
plants give more geine than green. Green plants ture! Only about 1-6 of cow dung is soluble | cow dung, pure as dropped, would be formed, daily, 


ferment,—dry plants decay. A large portion es- | 
capes in fermentation as gas, and more volatile | 
products are formed than during decay. The one | 


geine. The insvluble is converted to soluble by 
the action of the evolved ammonia. 
An important question here presents itself. How 


is a quick consuming fire, the other a slow mould- | much ammonia wili 100 Ibs. of cow dung produce ? 

ering ember, giving off during all its progress, The ultimate analysis of this substance, that is, 

gases which feed plants and decompose the sili- | that analysis which gives the proportion of the or- 
| 


| by 108 cows. A cord of dwng weighs 9,289 |bs., 
|to produce which requires 108 cows. And one 
|cow daily produces in exerements, salts of lime 
| sufficient for half a bushel of corn. 

Multiply the quantity produced by one cow, by 
the number of cows kept, and it may easily be cal- 








cates of soil. 

The power of fertility which exists in the sili- 
cates of soil is unlimited. An improved agricul- | 
ture, must depend upon the skill with which this | 
power is brought into action. It can be done only | 
by the conjunction of salts, geine and plants. Bar- | 
ren sands are worthless; a peat bog is little bet- 
ter; but a practical illustration of the principles, 
which have been maintained, is afforded by every 
sandy knoll made fertile by spreading swamp muck 
upon it. This is giving geine to silicates. The 
very act of exposure uf this swamp muck, has 
caused an evolution of carbonic acid gas; that de- 
composes the silicates of potash in the sand; that 
potash converts the insoluble into soluble manure, 
and lo! acrop. That growing crop adds its pow- 
er to the geine. Ifall the long series of experi- | 
ments nnder Von Voght, in Germany, are to be | 
believed, confirmed as they are by repeated trials | 
by our own agriculturists, it is not to be doubted 
that every inch of every sand knoll on every farm, | 
may be changed into a soil in 13 years, of half| 
that number of inches of good mould. 

That the cause of fertility is derived from the 
decomposing power of the geine, and plants, is 
evident from the fact, that mere atmospheric expo- 
sure of rocks, enriches all soil lying near and 
around them. It has been thought among the in- 
explicable mysteries, that the soil under an old 
stone wall, is richer than that a little distance from 
it. Independent of its roller action, which has com- 
pressed the soil and prevented the aerial escape of 
its geine, consider that the potash washed out of 
the wall has done thi, and the mystery disappears, 
The agents to hasten this natural production of al- 
kali, are salts and geine. ‘The abundance of these 
has already been pointed outin peat manure. Next 
to this, dry crops plowed in; no matter how scanty, 
their volume will increase, and can supply the 
place of thatswamp muck, Of all soils to be culti- 
vated, or to be restored, none are preferable to the 
sandy, light soils. By their porousness, free ac- 
cess is given to the powerful effects of air. They 
are naturally in that state to which trenching, drain- 
ing and subsoil plowing are reducing the stiffer 
lands of England. Manure may as well be thrown 








ganic elements, is the following: 


i culated how much salts and geine are annually 
In 100 parts of cow dung— 


| applied to soil in this form. ‘This is better done 


Nitrogen, 506 | than the estimate by cords or loads. The manure 
Carbon, -204 | from one cow is a definite, comprehensible quan- 
Hydrogen, 824 | tity, and it may be expressed by saying, that one 
Oxygen, 4.815 | cow is spread per acre, 

From these data may be calculated how much | Estimating the nitrogen as ammonia, the yearly 


ammonia will be formed ; for one part of nitrogen! product of one cow is 155 Ibs. of nitrogen, equal to 
unites with three parts of hydrogen to form ammo- | 188 lbs. of pure ammonia, or equal to 550 lbs, of 
nia, or in the atomic proportions by weight— carbonate of ammonia of the shops. A_ single 
14 of nitrogen, cow, will therefore give annually, fed on hay and 
3 of hydrogen, which form aliens 31,025 Ibs. of dung, containing 
— 4,400 lbs. of geine, 


17 of real or pure ammonia. 550 “ of carbonate of ammonia, 
100 parts of fresh fallen cow dung wil] afford | 71 “ of bone dust, 
therefore 0.614, or 5-8 of a pound of pure ammonia, | 37 “ of plaster, 
or 2.13 lbs., or about 2 Ibs. 2 oz. of carbonate of! 37 of chalk, 
ammonia of the shops, called sal volatile or salts 24 “ of common salt, 


of hartshorn. 15 “ of sulphate of potash. 

Cow dung then, the type of manures, resolves it- It is perfectly evident from this view, that the 
self into geine, free alkali and salts. ‘The salts, main agricultural value depends on the ammonia or 
considering the nitrogen as carbonate of ammonia nitrogen, and the geine. The lime in its forms of 
of the shops, will form about three per cent. of the salts, goes but little way towards this value, yet 
weight of the dung; or a bushel of 86 Ibs. will valuable so far as they exist. It is evident that the 
contain, in round numbers, 2 1-2 Ibs. of salts of lime in the above salts of lime, the annual product 
ammonia, potash, soda and lime, of one cow, is sufficient to supply the grain and 

The cow, then, is the great manufacturer of salts | straw of a crop of wheat, of twenty bushels per 
and geine, and it is a question of the highest inte- acre, on three acres.—Dana’s Muck Manual. 
rest, what is the daily produce of her manufactory?) = 
In order to determine this, the following experi-' 
ment was conducted with great care at the barn has recently been applied, in the manufacture of 
connected with the print works of the Merrimack | oil and candles, equal to the best sperm, is one of 
manufacturing company, in Lowell. Asingle cow, the most important innovations of the age. The 
being only an average producer of the article in| oil can be well afforded at 50 centsa gallon. Fac. 
question, was selected from the 50 cows usually | tories have already been established at the West, 
kept at the establishment. She was fed as usual) in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Lexington and Louisville, 
and as the other cows were. The food and water It is now reduced to a certainty that the hogs will 
were accurately weighed for seven days. She soon supply the whole demand for oil and sperm 





consumed in this period, \candles. We say the whole demand, because it jg 

Water, 612 Ibs. obvious that we can grow land whales far cheaper 

Potatoes, 87 « than we can obtain the sperm whale from the 

Hay, 167 « ocean. The whales were becoming quite scarce, 

— and the hogs have timely stepped in to supply the 

Total, 866 * food and drink, deficiency. The whaling business must ere long 

and voided, free from her liquid evacuations, 599| be abandoned, and the whales may prepare for a 
holiday.— Louisville paper. 
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SLAVERS IN HORSES. 

Auves Pursam, E'sq.—Dear Sir—I send youn a small 
quantity of the grass which I think, indeed I know, 
makes hoses slaver. 
the slavers for a number of years, and there has been 
none of this kind of grass in my pastures. This sum- 
mer they have the disorder again, if it is proper to call 
it a disorder, and the grass has made its »ppearance 


again. It is much more plenty in my mowing land, | 


such as has never been plowed, than in the pastures, 


One piece is now half that kind of grass 


For preof that this kind of grass does the mischief, 1} 
tethered my horse on the Jast mentioned piece about one | 


hour, and it caused the water to run from his mouth a 
continual stream 

There is some doubt whether the grass will get to 
you in so fresh a state as is desirable, for you to give ita 
fair examination. 

I should like to have some chemist make an examina- 
tion of this grass, to ascertain its property or what it 
contains that should cause such an effect. 

Yours, &c. LOVETT PETERS. 

Westboro,’ Sept. 20, 1842. 

7 The sample of grass sent by Mr Peters, came to 
us 10 {good 
without roots or flowers, we have some doubts whether 


condition, Dut it being blades, merely, 
we have seen the kind before or not, though we think 
we have It 
grows in tufts, and has a blade ina slight degree resem- 
blir g the oat, when five or six inches high, but is thick- 


Ifso, itis a plant called the Hypozis. 


er and firmer—more velvety to the touch, and of a paler 
green. If we know the plant, it is one that grows ina 
cold rocky pasture, where we wsed to go to ‘catch the 
horse,’ in our boyhood, and where the horse used to 
catch the slauvers. 
that we were acquainted with)—it used to produce a 


It used then—(we mean the plant 


small, bright yellow six-leaved fower—the leaves of the 
flower quite pointed. We have had no opportunity yet 


to submitit to the inspection of any skiliful botanist. 


Mr Peters has on former occasions given good reasons 
for his belief that this grass produces the troublesome 
affection in horses which he ascribes to it now. Some 
have maintained that the evil was produced by lobelia, 
and others that No one, to our 
knowledge, has better supported his opinion by facts and 


If others 


clover does the harm. 


observations than our present correspondent. 


have facts we shall be giad to receive them. 





HARVESTING AND STORING POTATOES. 

Where the ground is wet and the vines of the potatocs 
are dead or badly rusted, it may be well to harvest the 
crop forthwith, But the quality will be better, if they 
are in dry Jands, to leave them undug for three or four 
weeks, even though now ripe. We say this upon the 
presuinption that, if dug, they willbe put immediately 
into bins in the cellar, and that the air will circulate 
among them. Ifthe vines remain green and the tubers 
are yet growing, whether in moist or dry lands, leave 
them—they are better where they are than in any other 
place in which you can put thetn, until it is so late in 
the season that you fear they may freeze in the ground. 

If not wet and coated with dirt at the time of digging, 
it is best not to expose them any more than is absolutely 
necessary to the sun's rays. We do not wish to dry 
off the ordinary moisture upon them 


My horses have had nothing of 


Let them go into 
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the 


ground or weather is quite wet. 


tins in the state in which you find them, unless the 
When there is unnata 


ral moisture upon them, that may be injurious, and it is | 


well to dry it off. 

Afier they are stored in the cellar, keep them as mach 
excluded from the air as possible. Some who have 
packed potatoes in casks, filling all the spaces between 
and around them with loam, or sand or sawdust, say 
that they retain all their excellence in’ perfection until 
they begin to sprout in the spring. Any lover of good 
potatoes may very easily put up in this or some similar 


| way, enough for his own use, 


Pits in the ground for storing potatoes, we have never | 
It is said that they are in fine condition in the | 


‘tried. 
spring when first taken fiom a well secured pit, but that 
‘exposure to the atmosphere causes them to deteriorate 
very rapidly. 


RUST. 
We mentioned, three or four weeks since, that the on- 
The evil is 


many fields of potatoes—even 


j ions of Essex county were badly blighted. 


not confined to onions: 
the long reds, which usnally escape—suffer in the same 
And the carrot crop is very extensively affected, 


From 


crop of roots generally will be very considerably less 


way. 
especially where sowed early. this cause the 
than the tops promised a few weeks since. 


HARVESTING WINTER APPLES. 

Less pains is taken to avoid bruising apples than is 
desirable Most farmers we know pick by kand—that 
is, take the fruit from the trees by hand, and think that 
is enough. But bruises made by throwing the fruit into 
a basket, or by emptying the contents of the basket into 
a barrel, are none the Jess bruises, and are no less harm- 
ful than those made by falling from the tree to ground. 
Some of the venders of apples in Boston market, line 


the baskets into which they gather the fruit, with coarse 
blankets, and are very careful to avoid all bruising. By 
this care they can keep their fruit until it becomes 
scarce in the spring, and thus can command an extra 
price. ‘The owners of orchards farther in the interior, 
might sell their fruit for more than they now generally 
get, if they would gather and pack it with extraordinary 
care. 

Most apples will be in as good condition for gather- 
ing in u few days now, as at any later time. 

INDIAN HILL FARM. 

Business calling us last week to West Newbury, we 
had the pleasure of spending an hour or two at the hos- 
The 
mansion here is unique in its style of architectuure, and 


pitable home of Mr Benjamin Poore, Indian Hill. 


gives an expression of a curious but good taste in its own- 
er. Differing in all its details as well asin the general 
furm, trom any thing that we had seen elsewhere, the 
mansion was to us a great curiosity. But the barn is 
equally unique. It is an L in form, is 12 feet high, and 
about 200 feet in length. The floor, or drive way, is on 
one side, and the hay is on the other. 
der the hay 1s a basement, or as the Scotch call it, a 
byer, in which the horses, oxen and cows are kept. All 
are fed very conveniently from the floor above. The 
floor of the basement, which is paved with smal! stones, 
ison a level with the barn yard, and the whole arrange- 


Immediately un- 





j ment, if costly, is comfortable for the stock. ‘The urine 
| is conveyed in gutters to a large reservoir, where it is 
| composted with muck, &c. 

| Mr Poore has done much at reclaiming wet meadow 
lands, which he has accomplished thorough!y—and from 


| ‘ 
‘these lands he now takes immense crops of hay. He 


Re- 


cently he has commenced operations upon a meadow of 


estimates his crop the present season at 150 tons. 


thirty or forty acres, ina very rough state, with the in- 
| tention of subduing that also. Should he go on for 15 
years to come as he has gone for 15 past, he will have a 
It will become a place 

of greater interest than it now is, though rt present it is 
| labor enough for more than one man, and the best of 


farm of immense productiveness, 


help-meets into the bargain, to act the agreeable and the 
| polite to the multitude of visitors whoin his buildings, 
ee : oe é 
| his grounds, and above all, his hospitality draw to his 
| residence. 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


| 
| Saturday, Sept. 24, 1842. 
White Sweetwater Grapes, from R. M. Copeland, 
| Boston. 
| Clingstone Peaches from D.S. Godfrey, Milford, Mass. 
| Orange Quinces, lron or Black Pear of Worcester, 
and Egg Tomatoes, trom J. F. Trull, Dorchester. 

White Sweetwater Groupes, open culture, from 8S. R. 
Johnson. 

Frow James Monroe, Cambridge—a large Pear, known 
in some places as Tucker's Winter. 

Green and White Gage Plums, from George Walsh, 
Charlestown. 

Lady Haley’s Nonesuch and Summer Pearmain Ap- 
ples, from Elijah Vose, Dorchester. 

Coe’s Golden Drop Plums—the best specimen that 
has been exhibited of that beautiful and excellent fruit— 
by Henry Vandine, of Cambridge. 

:, Seek-no-further Apples, from Jairus Lincoln, Hing- 
am. 

Lemon Clingstone Peaches, from J. L. L. F. Warren, 
Brighton. 

Gloria Mundi Apples, from Samuel Woods, Saxon- 
ville—(weight 20 1-2 oz ) 

Orange Quinces, from Albert Hager Lincoln. 

Lemon Clingstone Peaches, from Capt. Wm. Stone, 
Natick. ° 

Gloria Mundi Apples, from Francis Low, Jamaica 
Plain—(weight 20 3-4 oz.) 

dartlett Pears, from Otis Johnson, Lynn—fine speci- 
men. 

Lemon Clingstone Peaches—fine specimen—from Jno. 
Hill, West Cambridge. 

Ribstone Apples—fine specimen—from Geo. Lee, W 
Cambridge. 

Porter Apples and Seedling Peaches, from A. D. 
Weld, Roxbury. 

Bartlett Pears and Porter Apples, from Zaccheus Read, 
Westford—fine specimens. 

Bartlett Pears, from Thomas Dowse, Cambridgeport 
—fine specimens 

Pearmain, (in appearance like pears,) Abingtoncons, 
(last year’s growth—have kept two years,) Rock, Bearn, 
Niles’s Sweeting Apples—from Mr N. N. Dyer, Abing- 
ton. 

Loll Apple—a fine specimen—from Lemuel Dana, 
Dedham 

Bilboa, Belle et Bonne, Beurre d’ Isamberg and two 
unknown kinds of Pears, from Capt. Hooper, Beverly— 
fine specimens. 

Fer the Committee, 
BENJ. V. FRENCH. 


7 We intended Jast week to insert in the present 
number, the speeches at length which enlivened the 
Horticultural Festival, but we find that they will occu- 
py too much space. ‘The remarks of the President of 
the Society, and of President Quincy, containing facts 
and reminiscences, we deem it desirable to preserve. 
*These with the toasts are all that our limits will permit 
us to give, though our abridgement causes us to keep 
back much that is brilliant and entertaining. 





Frost.—On the morning of Saturday last we had the 
first frost of autumn that reached the fields generally 
and the highlands. It cut down many of the vines, but 
probably did no extensive injury. Peppers, grapes, 
squashes, &c., may have suffered some from it. 


7 We have not been furnished with an account of 
the Premium Dahlia Exhibition of last week. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 

Zp An Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
tural Society will be held at the Rooms, No, 23 Tremont 
Row, on Saturday, the first of October next, at 11 A. M., 
for the choice of officers for the ensuing year, viz:—A Pres- 
ident, four Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Recording Secretary, Professor of Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology, Professor of Etomology, Professor 
of forticultural Chemistry, an Executive Committee, and 
Standing Committees on Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, Li- 


brary, and Finance. 
EBEN WIGAT, 


Recording Seeretary. 


Sept. 21 2Qw 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported torthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Cher mometer at the Gardenof the proprietor® 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nort ierly exposure, for the week ending Sept. 25. 





“Sept. 1842. | 6 A.M. | 12,M.|6,P.M. | Wind. 








Monday, 19} 50 60 63 ! N.E. 
"huesday, 20; 46 61 | 62 | Ni 
Welnesday, 21 40 64 52 W. 
Thursday, 22 | 40 | 5k | 47 N. W. 
Fri lay, 23 37 50 | 44 N. 
Saturday, 24] 32 | 55 50 N. W. 
Sundiy, 2; 4 | 6 | st | N. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospay, Sept. 26, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 

At Market 750 Beef Cattle, 950 Stores, 3800 Sheep 
and 1260 Swine. 

Piices.— Beef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz. a few extra $5 00. First quality, 84 50 
a 475. Second quality, $3 75a4 25. Third quality 
$3 00 a 3 50. 

Stores —Two year old $7 a 12. 
a 20 

Sheep —Sales quick, without much advance. Lots 
were sold at 1,00, 1, 12, 1,25, 1, 33, and $1 62. Weth- 
ers, $1,50, 1,75, and 2,00. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle 2 1-2 a 2 5-8 for sows and 
3 1-2 5 5-8 for Barrows. At retail from 3to 4 1-2. 


Three year old, $14 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0. to i2c.—Southern, 0 
aldc. hlax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats ‘20 per cent. 

The market has been very languid throughout the week, 
and prices somewhat lower. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 60 to 61—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 57 a 58—Southern flat yellow, new, 55 a 56-— 
do. do. white do. 00 a 54--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
— a— —Rye, Northern, 65 a 68 —do. Southern, 60 a 62 — 
Oats, Southern, 26 a 23—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 
bushe! 75 a | 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. For the most part of the week there has been 
a brisk demand, for all descriptions, but without any improve- 
ment in prices. 

daltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $487 a 000 —do. 
wharf, $475 a0 0 do. free of garlic, $4 81 a 4 87 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 4 87 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
mos. $4 81 a4 87 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, —@ 00 a 
— — Georgetown, $5 00 a 0 00—Richmond Canal, $0,00 a 0 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a 0 00 
—do. Country 8475 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 34 87 a 
0 00— do <p | brands $5 00 a0 00 — Ohio via Canal, 
$4 81 a4 87—do do New Oileans, cash $0 00 2000. Rye, 
$0 00 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS. There is no material change in the mar- 
ket since the last report; a steady demand prevails, and 
some further sales of Pork and Lard have been made to go 
out of the market. 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $850 2 900—Navy—$0 00a 
0 00.—No. 1,6 25a675—do Prime $4 008 5 00—Pork— 








- oe See 


Extra clear 4 mo. bhi, $11 0° a 00 00 —do Clear 31000 a 1050 
do. Mess, 7 502 8 00—do Prime $5 v0 a 600—do Mess 


from other States — a — —do Prime do do 85 0005 50 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 310 00 a 1050 
Butter, shipping, 6 aS—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 14 a 16,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 74 a 38 — do 
South and Western, 7 i-2,40 Hams, Boston, 6a 7 — do 
Southern and Western, 4 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 4—do new milk, 5 a 6 1-2 


WOOI,. Duty. 
j ortation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. 


The value whereof at the place of ex- 
All where- 
cf the vaiue exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
1 cts per pound, 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 ¢.--Amer- 


ean full blood do 35 a 37--Do 3-4 do 32 a 35—Do. 1-2do | 


30 a 32--1-4 and common do 25 a 23 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13--Bengasi do 
8a 10--Saxony, clean.—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
-o. do. picked, 12 a 16—-Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 35-—Ne. | do. lo. do, 23 a 20—No. 2 do do do 20a 22— 


No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 
HOPS. 


About 100 bales of Maine and New Hampshire inspection 


Duty 20 per cent. 


have heen received curing the week, and sold, part for ex- 
portation and residue for Southern markets, at Se. 
Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb. 7a 8. 2d do. do. do. 6. 
HAY, per tou, $16 to 18—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.-—-New 9 to 11. 
EGGS. 12 a 16. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Those who intend to form plantations of the Strawberry 





1842. | are informed that the month of August is the most suitable 


time. By planting ont the sets, early fruit may be obtained 
the next season. 

The subscribers offer the following fine varieties for sale 
at reduced prices, viz :— 

Early Virginia. Very early and _ prolific, a well known 
and highly esteemed variety, and decidedly the most profita- 
ble variety in cultivation. Price $1 per hundred. 

Keen's Seedling. One of the largest and highest flavored 
varieties known. Price $2 per hundred. 


Methven Castle. A late hardy variety, good bearer; fruit 
of the largest size. Price $2 per hundred. 

English Wood. Well known as a late and very produc- 
live variety, succeeding and continuing in bearing several 
weeks after other sorts have disappeared from the market. 
Price $1 per hundred. 

Bishop's Orange. A new and desirable variety, a very 
great bearer, and excellent quality, Price $4 per hundred. 

Hovey’s Seedling. Fruit of the very largest size, of su- 
perior qualicy. perfectly hardy and a great bearer. The fo- 
liage of this splendid variety, is very beautiful, and is a great 
favorite with all who have cultivated it. One doll. per doz. 
Price $5 per hundred. 

Royal Scarlet. Fruit long, oval shaped, free hearer and 
very hardy. Price $i per hundred. 

We have also a few dozen of the Downton, Myotts and 
Elton Strawberry plants: new varieties and very highly 
esteemed. Price 18 per doz. 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 

Aug. 10. 3w. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 








GRAIN CRADLES. 

The difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of 
cradling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
much use as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now is. 

There has been a very great improvement in the manu- 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superior manner and made of the hest cast steel. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO. No. 51 & 52, 
July 13 


North Market st., Boston. 
TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col, Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs ; the mould heard 
ij has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely orer, 
| turnings in ere “y particle of grass or stubble, andieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
; mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Cominittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

* Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs 
we shou'd prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
| BEGIN wirh Mr. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe above metioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the sane pewer of team, than any olher 
| plough exhibited. Ne other turned more than twentyseven 
land one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tiventynine and one half inches, to 
| the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
| Ploughs are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
| made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secwes 
| the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
| Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four eattle, will cost abont 
3.0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 5v 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stune, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Markei Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


April 20 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found m the United 





States. Part of which are the following : 

1000 Howard's Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs } 150 “ Common do. 

300 Common do. do. |} 100 “ Spades. 

200 Cultivators. | 500 * Grass Scythes. 


100 Greene’s Straw Cutters. 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 





50 Willis’ — do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do, do. 5u0 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 


2v0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 

50 © Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 

50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 

200 Hand Corn Mills. | 500 Tieup do, 

200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 

100 Ox Yokes. |L000 yards Fence do, 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. | +25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. | 

March 17. 


.s GRINDsTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
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Grindstones of different sizes, bung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner sre becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 61 North Market street. 








LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. For sale by J BRECK & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Connecticut Story.—The following is a fact, 
having actually happened some years since in the 
State of Connecticut—(so says the paper in which 
we find it, but in which it is not original.) 


A maninrather embarrassed circumstances, sur- 


rounded by a large family, being hard pushed for | 


meat, had recourse once in a while to the sheep- 
fold of his neighbor—a wealthy farmer—for a sup- 


ply. The neighbor having a large flock of sheep, 


did not perceive that he had lost any until one of 


the finest of the flock, very large and fat, was miss- 


ing—and counting his sheep, he found he had_ lost | 


several, Unable to account for this extraordinary 


loss, he resolved a few nights after to watch. A-, 


bout midnight he observed an uncommon 
bance among his sheep, by the sudden appearance 
of a man dressed in disguise. Curiosity, as 


as to observe the conduct of the person and find 


out his unprofitable customer, induced him to lie | 
it | 


still. 


seems the man was 


In the flock there was a ram, with whom 
in the habit of conversing, as 
if he had been the actual owner of the sheep. 

“Well, Mr Ram,” says the nocturnal sheep- 
stealer, “Iam come to buy another sheep: have 
you any more to sel] 2” 


To which he replied himself, as in the person of 


, 


the ram, “ Yes, I have sheep to sell.’ 


By this time the owner perceived him to be one | 


of his neighbors, 

“What will you take for that large fat wether F” 
says the purchaser, 

“Pour dollars,” replied Mr Rata: 

“That is a very high price,” says the customer, 
“but as you are so good as to wait for your pay, | 
think I will take him.” 

* Well, Mr Ram,” continues the honest sheep- 
buyer, “let us see how many sheep I have bought 
of you.” 


“If fam not mistaken,” says Mr Ram, “this is | 


the fifth”’—and thea went on to cast up the amount 
of the whole, and after giving Mr Ram a polite in- 
vitation to call on him for bis pay, and bidding him 
good night, 
the owner lay laughing at the novelty of the scene, 
as gratified as if he had ample pay for the whole, 


the man Jed the wether home, while 


A few nights afterwards, when he supposed his 
neighbor was nearly out of mutton, he brought the 
old ram and tied a little bag under his neck, and 
placed a piece of paper between his horns, on 
which he wrote in large letters, 1 HAVE COME 
FOR MY PAY. 

Under this line he footed up the whole amount 
ofthe tive sheep, exactly as his neighbor had 
done, as before related. He then took the ram to 
his neighbor’s house, where he tied him, near the 
door, and went home. When the neighbor rose in 
the morning, he was not a little surprised to find 
a sheep tied to his own door; but greater was his 
astonishment when he found it was the old ram 
with whom he had been dealing so much in mut- 
ton, with his errand on his forehead, and the amount 
of five sheep accurately made out, as he had done 
before in the person of the ram. 


Suffice it to say, he obtained the money, and af- 


ter tying it up nicely in the little bag, and tearing | 


the paper from his horns, set the ram at liberty, 


who immediately ran home jingling his money, as | 


if proud of having accomplished the object of his 
errand. 
sheepfold thereafter, and his past offences were 
never mentioned to him by the owner of the sheep. 


distur- | 


well | 


The ram’s customer quit patronizing the | 


nkee Wit.—A Yankee, travelling in one of | 


the Southern States, stopped at an inn for the night. 
He saw his horse well lodged in a barn, and enter- 
ed the house, where he found a party of Southern 
gentlemen assembled on their return from a horse 
race. The Yankee during the evening amused the 
company with jokes. 

In the morning, on preparing to mount his horse 
to resume his journey, he found him too lame to 
proceed further. In this dilemma, the Southerners 
met him ia the yard, where they 
to mount some of their fine racers. 
the Southerners to the Yankee: 

* My friend, we have heard much of Yankee wits 
,and tricks; do show us such a trick before you 
leave us.” 

‘The Yankee attempted to assure them that he 
| Was not witty, nor had any tricks to exbibit, but in 
vain. 


were preparing 


Whereupon, says he, ‘* well, gentlemen, if you 
Let 
any of you start his horse as he pleases, and [ will 
| bet you a ‘five spot’ that I will run and jump up 
| behind.” 


“Done!” cried several voices at once. 


insist upon it, I will just show you a trick. 


| He found no Yankee on the crupper behind him. 
| He stopped to claim the bet; but then, he discov- 
;ered that the Yankee had run after him, (on his 
starting,) fora few rods, and had afterwards con- 


| tinued jumping up in the air—he had jwnped up| 


behind ! 

| the bet. 
| “ Who could not do that ?” exclaimed the mor- 
tified Southerner, as he forked over the money, 

“You can’t!” said the Yankee. 

“T will bet you my horse of that, my lad!—here 
mount him. “There, start ahead.” 

The Yankee mounted the horse, and set forward 
ata steady pace. But just as the Southerner had 
run forward some rods, and was about to “jump up 
| behind,” to his infinite chagrin he saw the Yankee 
face about, riding with his back to the horse’s head! 
| The Southerner looked firebrands and daggers !— 
,and he continued to look until the Yankee and his 
horse were out of sight. Ard he has never seen 
either of them to this day.— Exchange paper. 


It was decided that the Yankee had won 


| 
| 
| [i "It is totally immaterial whether the above 
story be true or not: it will accomplish its object 
|of exciting merriment with the million. So far as 
the Yankee was innocently witty, it was well. But 
| when, in illustration of “ Yankee tricks,” he virtu- 
| ally stole a horse, he disgraced the title of Yankee. 
| Such mean-spiritedness as this, instead of being 
| made a matter of merriment, should be frowned up- 
on by every true Yankee who glories in the “land 
of steady habits” as his birthplace. Such exhibi- 
‘tions of low cunning, which, if not synonymous 
'with, are but one remove from, actual dishonesty, 
have done great discredit to the Yankee character, 
'and, in many minds, have made Yankee “shrewd- 
/ness” inseparable from guilt. That there is no 
/necessary affinity between wit and crime, is a fact 
| with which the young particularly should be im- 
| pressed—and that to take advantage of another by 
any means which would be offensive if used by 
another towards ourself, is despicably mean, and 
incompatible with a noble mind.]} 


| 


| 





A perfect knowledge of the depravity of the hu- 
man heart, with perfect pity for the infirmities of it, 
| never co-existed but in one breast, and never will._— 
| Lacon. 


Says one of 


One rider immediately set forward at full speed. | 


Idleness not a Pleasure.—Particular care should 
| be taken that children do not associate the 
of idleness and pleasure. The mind and the body 
both need occasional recreation; but there is no 
necessity that either should ever in our waking mo- 
;ments be idle. Proper employment not only pro- 
|motes good, but prevents evil; so also, idleness 
has its positive as well as its negative effects. 
Nature, or rather the God of Nature, has so 
| formed the human heart that it eannot be happy in 
a dormant state. Nothing is so grateful to the 
mind as the consciousness of being well employed. 
There is a principle in man which disposes him to 
be proud of responsibilities, and pleased with the 
idea of discharging them aright. This principle is 
early developed. Chiidren are never so happy as 
when invested with some responsibility. It is of 
great consequence that this should be encouraged. 
Children should be taught, as much as possible, to 
derive pleasure from usefulness. —Muine Cult. 


ideas 


| 


| 
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GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agricul- 

| tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 52 North Mar- 

| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 

| peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
tu use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power, 


3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thay 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw culter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 

SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE. 

This is asplendid article. It will throwa constant stream 
of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, 
and in case of fire would be a good substitute fora fire en- 
gine. The most perfect article for the purpose ever intro 
duced. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North 
Market street. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 * Truck and leading Chains. 
200 * «Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





POUDRETTE. 


For sale 200 Barrels Poudrette, at $2 per barrel, by J. 
BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market st., Boston. 
May Is. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Terms, $2 per yearin advance, or$2 50 if not paid 
within thirty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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